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TALKS WITH DECORA TORS. 




IX. — MR. BRUCE PRICE ON THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
USING TERRA-COTTA ORNAMENT INDOORS AND OUT. 

HE increasing demand for ter- 
ra cotta in every department 
of architecture, for interior 
decoration, for ornamental 
work in lawns and grounds," 
said Mr. Bruce Price, the 
architect, " is opening a fine 
field for whoever will enter 
in and possess it/' 

" May I venture to ask 
whether women would be admitted ?" 

" Would they not ? There is a certain deftness and 
suppleness about women's fingers which seems to fit 
them for the clay. Women have a lively fancy and a crisp 
nervousness of execution which 
is the very thing for terra cotta." 

" There are more women now 
working in clay than ever before." 

" Yes, but wouldn't it be better 
to direct their skill toward the 
production of industrial ornament 
than — " 

" Allow me to finish — ' toward 
the perpetration of ideal Psyches 
and Clyties ?' " 

" Well, yes. You know genius 
in sculpture is avowedly rare. 
You can count on your fingers 
the men capable of creative work. 
But in decorative art the field is as 
wide, I don't know but wider, for 
the sculptor than for the painter; 
of course I mean in serious work. 
As an architect I am certainly not 
inclined to underestimate the im- 
portance of architectural orna- 
ment either for exterior work or 
for the decoration of interiors. 
On the contrary, any one who 
undertakes it should have as 
"thorough training as for any 
other department of art. Partic- 
ularly she should have a knowl- 
edge of the literature of ornament. 
I would recommend, above all, the 
study of Byzantine and Roman- 
esque ornament." 

" You are not hoping for orig- 
inality?" 

"No. Anything in decoration 
that might rightly deserve the 
. name is, after all, pretty sure to 
arise out of large knowledge 
adapted to special ends. That 
comes in the natural order of 
things, not by direct intention. 
Our profession has every reason 
to urge special study toward this 
particular end. We are using 
terra cotta more commonly and 
in more varied ways. There has 
certainly been avast improvement 
in the ornament provided. Still, 
it is difficult to get artistic work. 
The work is done by clever me- 
chanics instead of by artists, and 
is turned out in a purely mercan- 
tile spirit." 

" Then terra cotta has a future ?" 

" Undoubtedly. There is no reason why it should not 
arrive at the dignity here that it did in northern Italy." 

" We have the clays ?" 

" There are no better clays in the world. Terra cotta 
can be made as fine as porcelain. What is ' Limoges ' 
ware, after all, but terra cotta ?" 



"Then you think that there is room for American 
Luca or Lucia della Robbias ?" 

" Oceans of space as yet unoccupied. You see it is 
not so much a question of the fitness of the work as of 
the fitness of the workers. For terra cotta, as it comes 
into daily use, what is finer, livelier in color than the tint 
of Baltimore brick ? Architects like to use it, and not 
finding in it the art work which should properly accom- 
pany interior decoration of the finer sort, we are obliged 
to have carvings from Gate Lowbridge, Carlisle or Lake 
Superior stone, which will tone into it. But carved stone 
is expensive, so we are prevented from doing much that 
would otherwise be done." 

" Terra-cotta ornament if as valuable would be also as 
durable ?" 

" It would outlast the stone and give beautiful results. 
Economy is also a strong point in its favor. We could 
accomplish much more, especially in exterior work, if we 
could get terra cotta up to the artistic standard we de- 




BED OF POPE PIUS VII. AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 



sire. A mass of terra cotta is much cheaper than art in 
stone. It can be modelled, a cast made, and moulds can 
be taken. Ornament of this sort, even when sustained 
by hand-carving, is much cheaper than the same work 
would be in stone." 

" But have not women a better field in interior decora- 
tion, where something special is desired?" 



" Not necessarily. I do not doubt that if they ac- 
quired the proper handling of clay for work to be seen 
at a distance, and the architects were better pleased 
with it than that which is furnished, the large establish- 
ments would find it worth while to engage them. But, 
as you suggest, the other offers opportunities for the 
sort of work they might prefer." 

" What are some of the places in interior decoration 
in which there might be a demand for it ?■" 

" A frieze for a hall or dining-room. A Pantheonic 
frieze, for example, would be work that might tempt a 
sculptor of ambition. Think how splendidly it would 
enter into a scheme of decoration in color. There 
would be portraits for libraries, cartouches, wall-panels, 
requiring unique or special design. For a series of small 
panels that could be used as borders for dados, and 
especially for fire-facings and mantel-panels, there is no 
reason why there should not be a constant demand." 
Mr. Price showed the photograph of a fire-facing 
carved at great expense from Car- 
lisle stone. 

" There is no reason why that 
should not have been done in 
terra cotta, except that the artist 
is not on hand, or, rather, an 
architect has not time to go about 
seeking for that which has to be 
hunted for. But I assure you, 
if a group of artistically-trained 
women would undertake the pro- 
duction of works in terra cotta 
that could be judged by artistic 
standards, and have a salesroom 
where they could be bought, they 
would soon find pretty constant 
patrons in the architects, who 
could, if necessary, give to them 
special orders, A lady came to 
me not long ago to see where she 
could get a terra-cotta panel for 
a certain place, but I could not 
tell her." 

" I know a young woman who 
has for the head-board of her bed 
a beautiful reproduction of a 
group of Luca della Robbia's 
children in what appears to be 
glittering white enamel." 

" That is an instance in kind of 
the purposes the finer work in 
terra cotta would serve. The 
buff terra cotta might be easily 
treated, and experiments in color 
tried. Would not an architect, 
too, be glad to find something 
resembling the broad effects in 
color you see in Italy in those 
coarse but effective majolica tiles ? 
There is work for both painter and 
sculptor." 

" What opportunity is there for 
this special work outdoors ?" 

" A large field, and quite out- 
side of what is understood by 
architectural ornament. By that 
I mean, of course, moulding, cor- 
nice, string-pieces, ornament for 
gables. But we need not assume 
that these are not to be fine." 

" I remember a border of carved 

stone around the cathedral at 

Milan, about the distance of my 

head from the ground, that was 

delightful in what at least appeared to be its spontaneity. 

Such work, it seemed, must spring from the fancy of the 

workman ?" 

" It did. In those days the craftsman was an artist ; 
the architect the master workman. Now just that fresh- 
ness which appeared there to you so charming is as pos- 
sible here in terra cotta as there in the stone. AH 
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that is wanting is the artist craftsman. But this for the 
present we may call the architect's dream. There is 
other exterior work that is more directly special." 

" What is that ?" 

" Vou have observed in country houses what attention 
is now given to color effects. There are red hipped 
roofs standing out against backgrounds of dark green 
trees. There are wide piazzas, and on the corners of the 
balustrade and flanking the steps are huge majolica 
vases, strong in color, running over with gay flowers. 
There are broad terraces and straight walks that are 
accented, we may say, by more vases filled with flowers. 
There are park seats as vigorous in color as they can be 
bought, and beds in which scarlet geraniums and yellow 
nasturtiums or hydrangeas are grouped, or gladioli are 
marshalled. And we must not forget a telling element — 
the summer sky. 

" Now do you know, it is the most difficult thing to 
get the vases and ornaments for this sort of exterior 
decoration of the proper sort, that is to say, in good 
forms. Here, alone, is a field for terra cotta with its 
splendid color. You can see the place it might take. 
For example, because I can't get a vase of this sort, I 
use an abbreviated whiskey-barrel and paint it red." 

Mr. Price drew the outlines of a vast, low, jolly-look- 
ing open-mouthed vase. 

" That, for example, in terra cotta would be stunning 
filled with amass of flowers and foliage. Pedestals of 
terra cotta are also wanted. It is impossible to get 
them strong enough and of the proper proportions for 
outdoor use. Park seats I have mentioned. They 
could take different forms. In fact, in all vases and 
pedestals, the forms should be varied to suit the various 
places they are to occupy. Here, a vase should be 
slender and graceful ; there, something more bold and 
massive ; but always it should be good. The ornamen- 
tation has as wide a scope. 

" All that has been said of the red terra cotta is applica- 
ble to the yellow. It is beautiful in color, and, in partic- 
ular, enters well into the picture which a country house, 
with its red roof and broad expanse of green lawn, makes 
with the surrounding landscape." 



PRACTICAL CARVING AND DESIGNING. 



VIII. 

The features of a room that admit of carved decora- 
tion, and that should have it, in a greater or less degree 
of elaboration, are the baseboards, the doors, the casings 
of doors and windows and the mantel. The hall and 
dining-room might be wainscoted, in which case the 
panels would admit of surface or incised decoration. 
The principal rooms of a well-built house will show the 
beams or rafters, and these admit of simple decoration 
and inscriptions in mediaeval lettering. Many a home 
might rejoice in the possession of decorative features, 
beautiful, even stately, if to the skill and inclination 
which its members often possess were added a knowl- 
edge of technical details. 

The doors of a room are to the interior of a house 
what the windows are to the exterior ; they are its eyes, 
and are worthy of being made into objects of beauty. 
It is not to be supposed, except in rare cases, that any 
one will decorate the doors of a house that belongs to 
another, but I have known an instance where the com- 
mon place, pine-painted doors and casings of all the 
living rooms were, with the consent of the landlord, re- 
moved to the attic, and their places supplied, during the 
tenant's occupancy, with hard-wood doors of elaborate 
design, than which nothing could give the rooms a more 
changed and beautiful appearance. There is, however, 
little satisfaction in expending labor upon a house except 
it be our own. 

A doorway consists of the door proper, the frame to 
which it is hinged, and the casing. A door leading 
from one room to another has, of course, a casing in 
both rooms and two faces, which admit of decoration. 
A closet door has but one face and casing. (A closet 
door is to be preferred in which the panels are made 
flush on the inside face.) The frame, which is nailed 
to the studding or wall, does not admit of any decora- 
tion. It will be seen, therefore, that a considerable 
amount of designing and carving may be put upon the 
two faces and casings of an interior door, but if wisely 
selected and skilfully executed, it is work that well re- 
pays the doing. 

A common and convenient size for a door is 3 x 7 
feet. The framework may consist of 3, 4 or 6 panels. 



There are reasons, as pointed out in my September 
notes, for making the lower panels the larger ones, as in 
Fig. 1. If the door is to be glazed, it may consist of 
4 or 5 panels, as in Fig. 2. In the latter example, 
the top light is supposed to be of stained glass. A door 
made of black walnut or cherry wood may have its lower 
panels of the same wood, or of oak, and if made of 
narrow pieces of 3, or not exceeding 4 inches in 
width, tongued, grooved and beaded, and placed diag- 
onally, sloping downward from the centre, it is a struc- 




FIG. 1. 

tural adornment that will be generally admired. In the 
case of an oak library door, a very striking effect was 
obtained by edging each piece of oak with a strip or in- 
lay of ebony 3-8 of an inch in width. The lower 
panels may, however, be each made of a single 
piece of wood, and the effect of the diagonal treatment 
may be obtained by incised parting-tool cuts, made in 
the required direction. When the lower panels are made, 
as here suggested, of a different wood, they should be 
left undecorated ; when of the same wood, they admit 
of surface decoration, 
such as a diagonal 
diaper, or a diaper al- 
ternating with a line of 
natural work, or a scroll 
design. 

The inner edge- of 
the stiles should be 
chamfered, stopping 
1 1-2 inches from the 
rail. The chamfer may- 
be decorated with a 
FIG. 2. square or lozenge-shap- 

ed diamond, a verti- 
cally repeated leaf or some equally simple conventional 
design. The lower edges of the middle and top rails 
should receive a line of pendent decoration, as shown 
in the illustration of the sitting-room door. The upper 
portion of a door may consist of 1 or 2 panels, according 
to the taste and skill of the decorator. When of one 
panel, the carving should be of a superior kind and in 
deeper relief. When both sides of a door are to be 
decorated, it is an advantage to carve the decoration on 
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FIG. 3. 

separate panels, the edges of which, rebated down to 
1-4 of an inch, are placed in the door back to back. 

A 3 x 7 foot door should not be less than 2 inches thick, 
stiles, 5 inches wide, bottom rail, 9 inches, middle rail, 
6 1-2 inches and top rail, 6 inches; if arched, it should 
not be less than 7 inches, with a spring of 2 1-2 inches. 
When a lower and an upper rail are used, as in the 
second example of Fig. 2, they need not be more 
than 5 inches wide. The middle stile, or mullion, 
of a three or four panelled door should not show 



fig. 4. 

a face of more than 3 inches ; if of 6 panels, not more 
than 2 inches. A door is greatly improved in appear- 
ance if the mullion projects beyond its face, measur- 
ing, say, 3x3 inches, with a bold flat chamfer or 
rounded edge. (See Fig. 3.) In the first example the 
three faces may be decorated, in the second example a 
bolder design would be admissible on the two round 
faces. A projecting mullion of this description must 
rest on a bevelled base, which serves as a projecting cap 
to the lower rail, as will be seen in the illustration of the 



sitting-room door. In a four-panelled door, as in the 
second example of Fig. 2, a projecting cap will also be 
required on the upper part of the middle rail. It is a 
matter of taste whether the top rail be cut to accommo- 
date a round-headed panel or be left straight for a 
square one. I think the former is to be preferred, as in 
the first and second examples of Fig. 1. While the 
doors of a room should, as a rule, be of uniform size, 
their treatment, both as to construction and decoration, 
may vary. 

An interesting variety to the three or four panelled 
door is obtained by an additional mullion, making a six- 
panelled door. In this construction the mullions should 
be narrower than in a four-panelled door with its single 
mullion. It should be noted that the chamfer on the 
stiles and mullions of doors may simply cut off the cor- 
ner, or may be bevelled from the face clear back to the 
panel. (See Fig. 4.) The latter is to be preferred, and 
the bevelled edge, being wider, admits of more effective 
decoration. 

In making a frame door — and the remark applies to 
almost every kind of frame and panel work — the upper 
edge of the lower and middle rail (where it meets the 
lower edge of the panel) should not be left square, but 
should be somewhat bevelled, so that in the finished 
door the dust may be readily wiped off. This horizon- 
tal bevel — unlike that on the stiles, which is stopped 
1 1-2 inches from the rails— should be continued up to 
the stiles. 

In the construction of doors, greater strength is ob- 
tained and all likelihood of warping avoided, if the 
stiles and rails are made of two thicknesses of wood 
well glued together. When doors are thus made, little 
additional expense is incurred by making them of two 
thicknesses of 1 1-2 inch lumber, giving a finish of 2 3-4 
inches, when a much more solid and substantial door is 
obtained than one of scant two inches, made of a single 
thickness. A door cannot be said to be satisfactorily 
finished unless the outer edges of the stiles have a 5-8 
inch bead of the same wood inserted by a plough-cut, to 
conceal the disfiguring ends of the tenons of the rails. 

Benn Pitman. 
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The wainscot may be considered as being of two 
sorts : that which reaches only to the height of the chair- 
rail, and which, with us, is commonly called a dado, 
and that to which the term wainscot is usually re- 
stricted and which completely masks the wall to the 
cornice. In the moist climate of Northern Europe the 
latter sort has been and still is much used, as much to 
keep out dampness as from its artistic effect. In this 
country, the latter consideration only has any weight, 
and the high cost of a room completely wainscoted in' 
oak or other handsome wood determines many against 
it. But even with regard to expense, a full wainscot 
presents some advantages which should be taken into 
account. The wall back of it, if of stone or brick, lime 
of Tiel or any other solid material, need not be plas- 
tered or otherwise finished. Indeed, in any case, the 
wainscot can be put up against the studding-posts ; but 
if there is no solid wall, as in partitions, a lath and 
rough cast backing will conduce to dryness and salubri- 
ty. Still, the finishing of the walls in the modern man- 
ner can always be omitted, and a considerable saving 
may thus be effected. By the use of a wainscot, too, 
one avoids the ever-recurring necessity of papering or 
painting the walls ; and if made of properly seasoned 
wood, it is very easily taken care of. 

On account of its comparatively low first cost, how- 
ever, the panelled dado is usually preferred in our coun- 
try to a complete wainscot. It affords protection to 
the walls where protection is most needed. Its artistic 
effect is good, and it allows of the varied treatment of 
the upper part of the walls that is so desirable in our 
homes. Instead of the sombre and somewhat melan- 
choly aspect of a room all in dark wood, the major part 
of our wall surfaces may be hung with richly or delicate- 
ly patterned papers, leathers or other fabrics, and it will 
be easier to accommodate tapestries and pictures, to all 
of which the panelled lower wall will add an appearance 
of solidity and stability. 

Its principal use being to preserve the ornamental 
hangings of the upper wall from destruction by moving 
of furniture, its height should be determined by that of 
the movable pieces, such as chairs and sofas, buffets 
and tables. If it is to be terminated by a straight-lined 
dado-rail, as is usual, this rail should come well above 
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SITTING-ROOM DOOR IN MR. PITMAN'S RESIDENCE, CINCINNATI. 



THE DOOR AND CASING ARE OF CHERRY J THE LOWER PANELS ARE OK OAK. THE DESIGN IN THE UPPER PANEL IS SWEET GUM ; IT HAS TWO INCHES OF RELIEF. 
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the tallest movable article in the room. We often see 
this rule disregarded, the dado having been built with- 
out any reference to the furniture ; and in one a sofa 
back will be so low that the 
shoulders of the person seated on 
it will come uncomfortably in 
contact with the mouldings of 
the dado ; in another the high 
back of some old-fashioned chair 
will dent the wall above it, mak- 
ing it to all intents and pur- 
poses useless. Either, then, the 
wooden dado should be built 
with reference to the furniture, 
or the latter should be chosen 
with reference to the dado. An 
exception may be made in the 
case when the walls are to be 
covered with old tapestries, 
which may require a low dado ; 
but in that case, the mouldings 
of the latter should project so 
strongly as to keep chairs and 
other furniture at a proper dis- 
tance. 

Considerable attention should 
be paid to connecting, at least in 
appearance, the dado-rail with 
the other main lines of the wood- 
work, especially at the mantel- 
piece, the doors and the win- 
dows. The eighteenth-century , 
decorators and architects esti- 
mated that, other things being 
equal, the panelling should, for 
proportion's sake, occupy from 
one fifth to one fourth of the 
total height of the wall. They 
also made it a rule to carry the 
dado-rail on a level with the 
mantel-shelf or with the top of 
the uprights of the mantel, when 
that was higher than was cus- 
tomary. It also accorded with 
the height of some of the main 
lines of the panelling of the 
doors. It will be well, when 
possible, to go not only so far 
with them, but a little farther, 
and let the dado-rail, instead of 
bring straight, take the curves 
of the principal articles of fur- 
niture which are to be placed 
against the wall. This gives an 
air of completeness and of finish 
to a room which is sure to 
please. 

Let us take an example : In 
a handsome modern drawing- 
room, say about 10 feet high, 
the mantel may be about 3 feet 
6 inches. The height of the 
uprights of the mantel will then 
be about 2 feet 6 inches, and this 
will prove high enough for a 
dado to preserve the wall against 
all ordinary articles of movable 
furniture. It conies also within 
the rule as to proportions, since 
it is just one fourth of the total 
height of the room. 

At the present day many deco- 
rators, and even some architects 
of good standing, habitually 
commit the fault, in vestibules 
and dining-rooms especially, of 
disregarding all rules of propor- 
tion when deciding how much 
of the walls are to be covered 
with wainscot. They often carry 
the latter to such a height as to 
leave no adequate space for the 
brighter sorts of wall covering 
to which we are accustomed. 
Often this space looks like a 
frieze, and it is sometimes treated 
as one, but with a lamentable 
effect of weakness. In the Mid- 
dle Ages such very high wains- 



cots had a purpose, for all of their furniture was of 
corresponding height, and then the upper surface of the 
walls was also of greater height than with us. 
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As a general rule, it may be laid down that when 
panelling is used along with any sort of patterned hang- 
ing, the wood forms a frame to the latter, and a frame 
should never occupy more super- 
ficial space than its contents. 
Any simulation of a panelled 
I dado is to be avoided for several 
I reasons. Either the dado is nec- 
| essary as a protection, or there is 
no call for it in any room of rea- 
sonable proportions. When a 
room is narrow and the ceiling 
very high and a wooden dado can- 
not be afforded, a change to a 
stronger material and a some- 
what darker tone of color on the 
lower part of the walls may be 
desirable as one means of cor- 
recting this error of the builder. 
Thus, the upper part of the wall 
may be covered with ordinary 
wall-paper and the lower part with 
paper imitating stamped leather 
and a few shades deeper in tone. 
The two should be separated by 
a dado-rail, which serves, it should 
be remembered, much more as a 
frame to the wall hangings than 
as a protection against the furni- 
ture, which cannot all be of ex- 
actly the height of the rail. A 
stronger material for the lower 
part of the wall is, therefore, nec- 
essary, if any change is to be 
made. To simply darken the tone 
of the lower wall surface is to 
invite attention to the inevitable 
results of friction. 

But a room provided with a 
more costly wall-hanging than 
paper, whether it be tapestry, 
leather or any figured stuff, should 
have its lower section wainscoted. 
The wainscot, in that case, pays 
for itself, in preventing damage ; 
it sets off the beauty of the hang- 
ing ; and if the rules above given 
are attended to, it should greatly 
add to the architectural appear- 
ance of the room. In this case 
also the natural divisions (as we 
may call them) of the upper wall 
should be marked by the retention 
of the framework of a completely 
wainscotted room. The window 
and door casings should be car- 
ried up to a stong wooden cor- 
nice, and the corners of the room 
and the projecting angles of the 
chimney-breast should be encased 
by similar uprights. Each large 
division of the upper wall will then 
make a panel which may be treated 
separately, in painted tapestry, for 
example ; or the same stuff or pat- 
tern may be used in all. The 
practical advantage of this plan 
is that the hangings, instead of 
being glued to the wall, may be 
mounted, as canvases are, so that 
each section may be taken down 
and dusted or otherwise cleaned, 
at will. By multiplying these 
upper panels, old scraps of stamp- 
ed leather or damask or tapestry 
of different subjects may be used, 
provided care is taken to secure 
proper uniformity of tone and of 
general treatment. It would not 
do, for instance, to put a fragment 
of tapestry with figures next a 
fragment of a " verdure ;" but 
pieces of different verdures may 
be so disposed. Neither would 
it answer to match delicately 
wrought Venetian leathers with 
the bolder Dutch and Spanish 
work ; but pieces of the two latter 
sorts, though of very different pat- 
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terns, may he used together. The dividing frame of 
polished wood may be trusted to harmonize them per- 
fectly. Another advantage of this plan, which is 
not so much used as it might be, is that it makes 
possible an entire change of decoration, without loss. 
two 



EMBROIDER V EV RELIEF AND APPLIQUE. 



Another painter, Mathieu Luazar, made the cartoons 
from these sketches, and the hangings when completed 
cost no less than 9265 livres, "an enormous sum for 
these days," as the author of the " Dictionnaire de 
l'Ameublement" remarks. These illustrations of Virgil 



It was during the Renaissance, when the greatest 
artists occupied themselves with designs for all sorts of 

A person may have two sets of hangings to each work, that embroidery was carried to its highest pitch of seem, to judge from an account which has come down 

room, one of which may be for summer and the other excellence. The cartoon for any important piece was to us, to have been in the form of medallions, disposed 

for winter use, or one for ordinary service and the usually made by a painter of note, and many clever de- in groups of five, each surrounded by wreaths of ivy in 

other for great occasions. If the wall beneath be plas- signers and miniaturists were constantly employed on gold thread. In this manner, the great number of sep- 

tered and tinted of some good dark color, the mounted the designs for lesser works. Some of these were in the arate designs were held together and prevented from 

hangings may even be taken down and stored away pay of princes and princesses. Thus, Catharine de Med- being confusing to the eye. 

where they will be safe from fire or other disaster, with- ici kept in her service a Venetian artist, Frederick de The manner in which the designs were wrought i.-. 
out, on that account, rendering the room unsuitable for Vinciolo, who was celebrated as a designer for embroid- rather startling to us with the conventional notions of 
use on an emergency. cry. Parri Spinelli designed for his sister, who was an to-day. Each subject was embroidered separately on a 
We have referred slightly to the improvement which embroiderer, and, not to mention others, it is well known small frame or tambour. The figures and backgrounds, 
this plan makes in the. architectural appearance of a that Raphael designed for embroidery as well as for tap- being first cut out in cloth of gold and silver, were sewn 
room. It is always very considerable ; -but when the estry. on to the piece which served as backing for the medal- 
hangings are light-colored tapestries of the last century The extensive scale and costly character of the works lion, the outlines being marked by a small cord. The 



or painted tapes- 
try in imitation of 
them, or when the 
decoration is in 
fresco or painting 
of any kind in per- 
spective ; when 
there .are many 
windows or mir- 
rors, or other real 
or apparent open- 
ings, this system 
of uprights, bas- 
ed on the dado 
wainscot and 
supporting the 
cornice, becomes 
absolutely indis- 
pensable. It is 
even well in such 
case to great- 
ly increase the 
strength and pro- 
minence of these 
uprights, and if 
the room is large, 
to fashion them 
into pilasters, 
which, with their 
flutings, their 
wrought capitals 
and bases, will 
give an air of 
magnificence not 
to be so readily 
obtained in any 
other way. Of 
course, for this it 
is necessary that 
the lower wood- 
en wall casing 
should also be 
stro n ge r , its 
mouldings bold- 
er than would 
otherwise be re- 
quisite. 

R. R I OR PAN. 




The human 
representation of 
the Saviour upon 

the cross was not favored till long after the Lamb had been 
accepted and used as the type of every divine attribute 
of Jesus. At first, only the sacred bust was introduced, 
either above or below the cross, on the centre of which 
was the Agnus Dei. Then the entire figure was shown, 
draped in the long Byzantine robe, by some called the 
seamless shirt, but not fixed upon the cross. After- 
ward, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, the 
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then demanded, and of which \vc cnn hardly form nn 
idea, gave abundant scope to the greatest men in which 
to display their genius or their talents. Embroideries 
were often used, like tapestries, for wall hangings and 
friezes. A chamber fully furnished would contain not 
only these, but the portieres, the window and bed-cur- 
tains and the coverlet, as well as the coverings of the 
seats, would all be embroidered to match. Sometimes 



figure appears clothed with a kind of tunic, and nailed the very carpet was of embroidery. The subjects were 



by four nails to the cross, but withal, wearing an aspect 
of dignified majesty and spiritual repose. Finally, the 
crucified body was portrayed in its most realistic and 
thrilling form, nailed by three nails to the cross, crowned 
with thorns, the head depressed, a human expression of 
agony in the features, and with blood flowing from the 
wounds, 
or 



silver cloth serv- 
ed for the sky, 
the gold as a 
groundwork for 
the n* g u r e s , 
which were gone 
over with needle- 
work in silk of 
various colors. 
Sometimes blue 
silk was used 
instead of silver 
cloth for the 
sky, and green 
satin for masses 
of foliage, and 
green velvet for 
the ground. 

Realism was 
carried so far in 
some later pieces 
that real fleeces 
were sewn on 
and stuffed to 
represent sheep. 
But stuffed work 
in figures was 
very common in 
large pieces of 
the same date 
as Louise de 
Savoie's bucol- 
ics. In all cases, 
the stuffs, after 
being cut to 
shape following 
the cartoon, 
were weighted 
and then glued 
to the stuff that 
served for a 
backing. Very 
often paper was 
introduced for 
additional stiff- 
ness. This gave 
a certain relief, 
but when more 
was required, it 
was obtained 
by stuffing the 
space between 
the applique and the backing with pieces of cloth or 
with cotton or wool. 

A certain sort of appliqu ', much used in fitting up 
hastily grand apartments for kings and nobles on their 
travels, was made with a great number of small pieces of 
embroidery, stitched on to the hangings of a room, so as 
to make a sort of diaper pattern. Of this kind of work 
was the chamber furnished for the wife of Philippe de 
Valois at his coronation at Rheims. These hangings 
were decorated with no less than 1321 " papegants," or 



of all sorts — conventional ornaments, flowers and foliage, 

landscapes and figures. Illustrations which may be parrots, each bearing the arms of the king. There were 

found in French books of the sixteenth century show how also 661 butterflies, one to each pair of "papegants," 

pictorial many of these subjects must have been. As and 7000 trefoils of silver sprinkled all about. A great 

early as 1420 we read of a chamber suit belonging to the many of the trefoils, however, went to the counterpoint, 

Duke of Burgundy, which was of red velvet " em- the canopy and the hangings of the bed, on which there 

Whether this positive delineation be as solemn broidered with sheep and shepherds and herbage." were neither parrots nor butterflies. 

as dignified as when symbolized according to the Louise de Savoie ordered of the painter Barthelemy 

manner of the first Christians, is a matter of grave con- Guyeti a general plan or design of a suite of ninety-two An English provincial journal advertises : " For sale, 

sideration with many churchmen of the present day. subjects " de bergerye," taken from Virgil's bucolics, grand old Chippendale sideboard, made about 1600 A.D." ! 



